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REVIEWS 



Psychology and Industrial Efficiency. By Hugo Munsterberg. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1913. Pp. viii+321. $1.25. 

This is not a translation of the author's recent Psychologie und 
Wirtschaftsleben, yet the essential substance of the two books is identical. 
In this work he has supplemented his previous applications of psy- 
chology to practical problems by an industrial psychotechnics, in which 
he attempts to show^ how the psychological experiment can be placed 
systematically at the service of commerce and industry. After an intro- 
duction dealing with applied psychology, the book is divided into three 
parts dealing with: (1) the best possible man, (2) the best possible work, 
and (3) the best possible effect. The problem is to assist the employer 
to secure such workmen, output of work, and effect on the minds of 
purchasers as will be best for business interests. 

The method advocated for the selection of employees is scientific 
measurement of the "true qualities of the mind," and may be a test 
either of specific qualities, such as attention or memory, or of the entire 
complex of mental processes involved in the occupation; but it does not 
bring within its scope such traits as honesty or quarrelsome disposition. 
This method is illustrated very satisfactorily by a description of the 
tests used by Professor Munsterberg on motormen, ship's officers, and 
telephone operators. Such scientific measurements are advocated as a 
substitute for the inadequate examinations, tests, and certificates now 
used by employers, for the psychological dilettantism of vocational 
guidance and scientific management, and for the inadequate and ignorant 
personal self-direction. But it is admitted that personal inclinations 
and desires should remain as the principal factors in the selection of 
vocations, since they give much of the joy of labor. 

In Part II Professor Munsterberg attempts to show how the psycho- 
logical experiment can be used to secure the best possible work from 
the worker. This part is largely a description of the methods of scien- 
tific management, with supplementary material from previous laboratory 
experiments. Psychological measurements can be used to adjust the 
tools and determine the speed of machines; to determine the hours of 
work and the most suitable pauses; and to direct the movements of 
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workers. Such readjustment has the purpose of increased output of 
work. There is in this part an important chapter on monotony, in 
which it is maintained that the feeling of monotony depends much less 
on the particular kind of work than on the special disposition of the 
individual, and that those who recognize repetitions and uniformities 
readily are not the ones who are disturbed by them. The implication 
of this chapter is that the ordinary criticisms of the modern industrial 
system on the ground of increased monotony are not justified by experi- 
mental psychology. 

In Part III it is proposed that the psychologist is no more competent 
at present than the economist to analyze psychologically the ultimate 
satisfactions toward which the economic processes lead. But the psy- 
chologist can study those economic processes; for that purpose Professor 
Miinsterberg makes a statement of the psychology of advertising, dis- 
play, and salesmanship, and suggests the possibility of determining by 
psychological experiments the point at which a trade mark becomes so 
similar to another as to be called illegal imitation. The purpose of this 
part seems to be to assist the business man in creating a favorable 
impression on purchasers, or in increasing sales. 

There are implicit in this treatment important questions of psy- 
chological and sociological method. The psychological questions are 
not pertinent to the present review, but doubt may be expressed as to 
whether the psychologist would find much scientific satisfaction in tests 
of the "true qualities" of the mind of the individual, when those tests 
are ten minutes or thirty minutes in duration, and when the control 
consists in the fact that they are made by well-trained psychologists 
who "almost automatically" give consideration, for example in measur- 
ing memory, to secondary circumstances or indirect influences, such as 
attention, emotion, or intelligence (p. 114). 

The question of the sociological validity of the book is much more 
important. This is presented as a technical study which may serve 
certain ends of commerce and industry without attempting to prove 
that those ends are desirable (pp. 17-19). The end which the author 
is professing both explicitly and implicitly to serve is industrial and 
business efficiency, increased output, and sales. He is not content, 
however, to keep the book within the limits of a technology, but again 
and again implies or asserts the social desirability of the end, and of 
his psychotechnical methods of securing that end; for example, after 
stating that increased efficiency would be for the interests of employers, 
employees, and the nation as a whole, he asserts: "The economic 
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experimental psychologist offers no more inspiring idea than this adjust- 
ment of work to psyche by which mental dissatisfaction in the work, 
mental depression, and discouragement, may be replaced in our social 
community by overflowing joy and perfect inner harmony" (pp. 308-9). 
Such statements lower the book from the level of a technology to propa- 
ganda; whether an increase of output and sales is socially desirable is 
primarily a question of the distribution of wealth, and cannot be solved 
on the basis of data which include only the technical appliances or 
methods for securing that increase. 

The book does, nevertheless, present a good analysis of the technical 
methods and problems involved in increased efficiency, and adds con- 
siderable to the literature of scientific management, and the psychology 
of advertising, display, and salesmanship. 

E. H. Sutherland 

William Jewell College 



The Primitive Family as an Educational Agency. By Arthur 
James Todd. New York and London: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 
1913. Pp. ix+251. $1.75 net. 
Dr. Todd's monograph is a useful and thoroughly scientific piece 
of work. As a study of a particular function of the family, in the early 
stages of evolution, it marks an advance in this field of research. Already 
the forms and phases of the human family and of human marriage, as 
they have existed among various peoples, have been helpfully examined 
by many writers. This general analytical and constructive work is by 
no means complete; but the time is ripe for intensive investigation 
such as this book affords. It is the result of painstaking analysis of an 
immense mass of materials. The footnotes disclose an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the vast literature of matrimonial institutions, and with the 
many hard problems to which the study of those institutions has given 
rise. Some of these footnotes, summarizing the bibliography for par- 
ticular subjects, must prove very helpful to other students and writers. 
The family is looked upon by Professor Todd as purely a social 
product; as an institution which has been molded by human experience 
for the satisfaction of human, needs. Of course, no other point of view 
could be taken by the scholar. Nevertheless, it is a decided merit 
that the author has frankly, courageously, and consistently maintained 
it throughout his discussion. Social reformers well know what a serious 



